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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



When the College of Lake County workplace literacy program staff approached us about 
the possibility of developing some teacher training materials to enhance their programming, the 
timing was ideal. At the Center on Education and Training for Employment (CETE), we were 
just completing our second major multi-year National Workplace Literacy Program grant, com- 
plemented by ongoing work with a series of clients over the same period of years on refining sys- 
tematic processes for assisting work-based learning. 

A salient driving force— indeed, evolving into our passion— was the vision of how teachers 
trained in the synergistically combined processes of problem-based learning, metacognitive 
reflection, and learner generation of job-context curriculum could become the instruments of 
learners' capitalizing on their own expertise and potential. We were motivated to generalize 
beyond the College of Lake County's specific needs to capture this vision. 

The proposed learning guides were divided up among seasoned staff for draft development. 
Then they were subjected to intensive review and enhancement by each of the content advisors 
(Johanna DeStefano, Susan Imel, and myself)— three individuals who had joined their diverse 
perspectives successfully over the years, evolving into a team with considerable expertise in 
workplace learning. Finally, the consistency and coherence of the materials was crafted by Lois 
Harrington with an unerring sense of the components of curriculum. 

It was my pleasure to coordinate the contributions. I would like to express my appreciation 
on behalf of CETE to the College of Lake County for the farsighted thinking of its workplace 
literacy staff and for giving us the opportunity to stop and take stock of what we have learned 
for the purpose of sharing it. 



Sandra G. Pritz 
Curriculum Project Director 
Research Specialist, CETE/OSU 
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Foreword 



Ninety-five percent of the instructors in the College of Lake County's Community Education 
and Economic Development Division are part-time instructors. It is from this division pool of 
instructors that the National Workplace Literacy Program draws. Many of them have long-time 
teaching experience in classroom-based adult education — but usually no experience in the 
workplace setting or with outcome-based instruction. Thus, staff development for part-time 
instructors is an ongoing process. Even though an orientation to the program and a series of 
workshops effectively address some of their needs, more options for gaining workplace education 
knowledge is necessary to help the instructors make a successful transition into the workplace. 
Supplementing the more "traditional" forms of staff development with a series of self-study 
teacher training materials was the plan. 

One of the main objectives of the National Workplace Literacy grant at the College of Lake 
County (CLC) is to provide adequate and appropriate staff development for workplace literacy 
instructors. In order to fulfill this objective, CLC worked in conjunction with the Center on Edu- 
cation and Training for Employment at The Ohio State University to develop this plan and offer 
an effective alternative approach to workplace literacy staff development. 

The materials have been piloted by the CLC workplace instructors, and the feedback has 
been positive concerning their coverage of workplace content and context as well as their pro- 
vision for a variety of professional development options. This model has allowed the instructors 
to enhance their professional skills and knowledge, to share their philosophies and ideas with 
grant staff and workplace personnel, to gain sufficient exposure to resources, and to improve the 
quality of instruction. 



The National Workplace Literacy Program hopes that by making these packages available, 
other educational programs and/or businesses will be able to utilize and adapt the materials to 
fit their workplace literacy programs and to foster the growth of their instructors as professionals 
in a new and exciting field. 

Mary Kay Gee, Director 
National Workplace Literacy Project 
College of Lake County 
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Introduction 



Any instructional program must be built on solid foundations. The guides in this package 
are designed to prepare you to complete the steps required to ensure that your workplace literacy 
program has the foundational elements in place to ensure success. 

The first learning guide looks at the instructional setting — the workplace and addresses the 
various techniques that can be used to identify the specific goals and objectives that the various 
clients and stakeholders have for the program, the literacy skills they hope it will develop in 
workers, and the needs they hope it will meet. 

The second learning guide describes the process for using the results of needs analysis and 
skill identification to develop an overall training plan and specific instructional objectives. Edu- 
cational concepts that should be considered in developing these tools are also described. 

The third learning guide presents a model format and guidelines for lesson plan develop- 
ment. To ensure instructional accountability, it also describes a process for gathering feedback 
about lesson effectiveness from various clients and stakeholders and using that feedback to 
document instructional successes and further improve instruction in the future. 

The fourth learning guide offers numerous techniques for gathering and developing 
instructional materials for the program which reflect the reality of the workplace and which are 
appropriate for the chosen objectives and for the needs and abilities of the learners. 

Other packages in the Workplace Literacy Teacher Training series provide the additional 
information and skills you need to become a successful instructor in an effective workplace 
literacy program: 

• The Context package looks at the unique environment and culture involved in providing 
education and training to adults in a workplace. The three learning guides in the package 
focus first on the workplace itself, then on the worker as learner, and finally on the 
instructor. 

• The four learning guides in the Strategies for Instruction package focus on the skills at 
the heart of such programs— reading, communication, mathematics, as well as English as 
a second language — and present effective strategies for teaching these skills in the 
workplace context. 

• The four learning guides in the Strategies for Program Implementation package provide 
guidance in managing instruction, assessing learner performance, individualizing instruc- 
tion, and using tutoring and mentoring to enhance learners' literacy development. 
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Relate Workplace Literacy Programming 
to the Needs of Business and Industry 



Introduction 



When an adult basic educator uses the everyday experiences and problems of the class as 
a foundation for basic skills instruction, she or he is placing instruction within the context of the 
Junctions of the learners' actual lives. In workplace literacy programs, too, instruction must be 
set in a functional context to be meaningful. In this case, the context is the learner's job func- 
tions. Keep in mind that part of the job is the larger setting as it relates to others throughout the 
company. 

In order to set instruction within the job context, someone must first identify what that 
context is in very specific terms. Two questions must be answered: 

• What job tasks do the workers perform? 

• What basic skills are required to perform those tasks successfully? 

A number of ready sources of information exist on the literacy tasks needed by America's 
workers. The reports of The Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
identify five competencies and a three-part foundation of skills and personal qualities that are 
needed for solid job performance. These materials provide a good starting place, with a national 
focus across American business and industry. 

Another source of information is the survey. A literacy provider; governmental agency at 
the local, state, or regional level; or a business or industry may use a survey to determine the 
technical and basic skills needed by workers in a given geographic area or particular business/ 
industry. Typically, such a survey is designed to identify a need for or interest in training at a 
company level. 

To identify the job tasks and related basic skills for a specific occupation, two techniques 
are used: the job or occupational analysis and the literacy task analysis. Depending upon your 
role in the organization providing the literacy training, you may or may not be responsible for 
the conduct of such analyses. Nevertheless, since the results provide the foundation for the entire 
workplace literacy program and its content and activities, you need to be familiar with these 
analysis tools and the processes involved in carrying them out. Furthermore, there are numerous 
ways for an instructor and learners to revisit these analyses for in-course decision making. 

This learning guide is designed to introduce you to the tools— local, state, and national 
surveys; job analysis; and literacy task analysis— used to identify the job-related literacy tasks that 
will guide your later work in creating functional-context curricula for your workplace literacy 
programs. 
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Objectives 



• Demonstrate knowledge of the concept of functional context by applying it to the job of 
workplace literacy instructor. 



his/her workforce. 

• Identify benefits of job and literacy task analysis and utilize the methodology to uncover 
task-related literacy skills in work you observe in your daily life. 

• Relate workplace literacy programming to the needs of business and industry by conduct- 
ing modified job and literacy task analyses for a selected occupation. 

To Help You Meet the Objectives 



• Study the material that follows: 



• Reflect on the questions posed after each reading. The questions are designed to help 
you clarify and extract meaning from the reading that can be helpfully applied. There 
are benefits to both individual and interactive reflection— 

~ As an individual, consider how you would apply the information either in the program 
to which you are already assigned or in a program to which you might be assigned. 

~ If you are able to discuss these questions with other instructors or program staff, try 
to get other perspectives on the reading. Compare notes on the ways the ideas can 
be and have been applied in their experience. If the experiences differ, help each 
other probe the possible reasons for the differences. 

• Complete the Application Activity. 

• Evaluate your own competencies using the Evaluation Guidelines. This is an opportunity 
to assess your own learning and identify any areas in which you feel less competent or 
confident. If indicated or desired, take advantage of the opportunity to review the related 
material on the Annotated Bibliography. You may also want to seek out a more experi- 
enced person who can be a mentor to you on this topic, helping you assess your compe- 
tency and acting as a resource person. 



• Use survey techniques to identify an "employer's" perceptions of the basic skill needs of 



Reading 1 : Functional Context in Workplace Literacy 

Reading 2: National, Regional, and Local Surveys of Literacy Tasks 



SCANS: What Work Requires of Schools 
Business and Industry Questionnaire 
Supervisor's Assessment Form 
Tips for Conducting Survey Interviews 



Reading 3: Company-Specific Needs: 

Job Analysis and Literacy Task Analysis 
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• Ask your reviewer to evaluate your skills also. Be sure to note the input from the 
reviewer that can provide the basis for your further competency building. 

To Help the Review er Guide and Evaluate Learner Performance 

These learning guides have been designed to allow for maximum flexibility of use. For 
those individuals using them for professional development (without ties to a formal program), the 
guides allow for self-study. Such use may, however, limit the opportunity for interaction and 
practice in a group setting. Therefore, if learners are completing these guides in a group setting 
under your direction, it is strongly recommended that you identify such opportunities and capital- 
ize upon them. 

Reflection questions at the end of each Reading and an Application Activity and Evaluation 
Guidelines at the end of each learning guide provide opportunities for you, as a reviewer, to 
monitor learner progress and evaluate learner performance on the workplace literacy knowledge 
and skills being developed. However, your expectations should be based somewhat on the 
learner’s background (e.g., previous instructional experience) and the learner's progress in the 
program. Individuals with previous experience as instructors in workplace literacy programs 
should be expected to extend their thinking and activities beyond the level expected of those 
without such experience. 

For example, if the learner is asked to "define company culture," individuals without 
instructional experience would be expected to respond solely on the basis of their reflections 
concerning the readings provided within the guide. The responses expected of individuals with 
instructional experience, however, should go beyond the readings, incorporating their real-world 
experiences as well. Likewise, as individuals complete more and more of the learning guides, 
their work should reflect that progress. Knowledge and skills gained in earlier guides should be 
integrated into their reflections and activities as they work through later guides. 

Flexibility can also be provided concerning how the learner will demonstrate competency. 
At a minimum, the learner should submit written descriptions, definitions, and explanations to 
demonstrate successful completion of the Application Activity. These should be evaluated— by 
both you and the learner— using the criteria provided in the Evaluation Guidelines. If feasible, 
however, you should also arrange to meet with the learner to discuss his or her written docu- 
mentation. At that time, you could also pose hypothetical or actual situations related to the skill 
criteria and ask the learner how he or she would handle those situations. Another possibility 
would be to ask individuals to perform the skill as part of a presentation or demonstration to 
others in the class or group. 

It is also desirable that, whenever possible, you and the learner identify opportunities for 
expanding on the learning experiences presented in the guide— ways for the learner to apply the 
learning more deeply and broadly. The question, "What plans do you have for learning more 
about the skill covered in this guide?" could well be a standard one. In many cases, the learner 
can use his or her work in the Application Activity as a building block for further exploration. 
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In summary, the learning situation is not one in which strict criterion-referenced standards 
based on percentage attainment or mastery levels are suitable, nor would one mode of demon- 
stration be feasible— or appropriate— for everyone. You and the learner should discuss and reach 
agreement in advance on the level of achievement expected and mode of demonstration to be 
used so as to create the optimal learning experience. The intent is for the learner's professional 
development to be competency-based, rigorous, and designed to motivate further learning, yet 
sensibly adapted to the situation and to the learner's needs and abilities. Hopefully, the learners 
will carry this flexible philosophy and approach into their own workplace literacy programs. 
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